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42 . Poetry. 


On thy green smiling shores the mght 
shadows are closing, 

And the home of my youth smiles 
no longer for me. 

the cabin that 
my lone dwelling, 

"Tis to Memory holy, where’er I may 
rou, 

And when vears pass away will pos- 
sess its sweet spelling, 

For the shrine of the heart is our 
infancy’s home! 

Thou dost sleep, my old sire, in thy 
cold bed tor Creer ¢ 

There my mother too rests,—would 
their slumber was mine! 

While thy son weeps to feel in his 
last sad endeavour 

He never shall mingle his ashes 
with thine !— 

And yet ‘tis no crime from my land 
that expells me, 

My hands are unstain’d, and my in- 
tent is pure ; 

"Tis society's error that crushes and 
tells me, 

That no country remains for the 
lowly and poor. 

‘Tis true that pale Famine was 
shrieking around us, 

But Abundance was teeming in 
Luxurys store, 

And Plenty was siniling, while Misery 
bound us, 

Till Oppression’s stern hand could 
degrade us no more, 

Could not Grandeur impart from its 
pomp aud its treasure 

Some portion of good, our afflic- 
tions to heal ? 

Could not Affluence find—in beneti- 
cence— pleasure, 


Tho’ humbte vind 


And contess that the humble had 
hearts that could feel. 
Ohi! why from our land and our kin- 
dred thus tear us, 
Po far distant climes, on so sordid 
a pian? 
From this fate could not Equity dic- 
tate to spare us, 
And yicid to mankind, the just 
birthright of man! 
Thou weep st, belov’d partner of all 
my past sorrow, 
Yet our infant is laughing, and 
plays with thy tear, 
To him, there is bliss in the dawn of 
Hope's morrow ! 
But to us, no kind heart-beam will 
ever appear. 
Oh! L feel round my heart, our lost 
friends still are clinging, 
As their agony’s kiss on my pale 
cheek they prest, 
Their last farewell sighs, on the chill 
breeze is winging, 
The last parting throb is yet keen at 
my breast. 
Sut perchance they may _ follow, 
where now We are driven, 
In some forest, or desert, yet friend- 
ship may smile, 
And some long cherish'd face beam 
like bright rays from heaven, 
To cheer the lone heart of the 
hapless Exile! 
See! the last streak of land, the red 
sun-beam Is o’er it, 
Now, ‘tis sunk in the ocean,—with 
it my heart fell, 
To the Exile what hope can now ever 
restore it? 
Dear land of my fathers ! lovd Erin, 
farewell! 
WILMINGTON FLEMING. 


NOTICES. 
He have received from Miss Frances Wright, the Founder of the 
Community at Nashoba, a most interesting and able exposition of the 


principles of that establishment. 
valuable document m our next. 


He hope to insert the whole of this 


The inquiries of our correspondent J. S. can be answered more satis- 


factorily by personal application at the Rooms of the Society; and as 
J. S. proposes to atiend the meetings, we trust he will take ar early 
opportunity of repeating his suggestions, many of which appear to be 
highly deserving of attention. 
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NASHOBA. 


Explanatory Notes respecting the 
Nature and Object of this Insti- 
tution, and of the Principles on 
which itis founded, [Addressed 
to the friends of human improve- 
ment in all countries and of all 
nations*. | 


Tue Institution of Nashoba was 
founded in the autumn of 1825, in 
the western district of the state 
of Tennessee (North America), 
by Frances Wright. 

The object of the founder was 
to attempt the practice of certain 
principles, which in theory had 
been frequently advocated. She 
had observed that the step between 
theory and practice is usually 
great; that while many could 
reason, few were prepared to pro- 
ceed to action ; and that yet man- 
kind must reasonably hesitate to 
receive as truths, theories, however 
ingenious, if unsupported by ex- 
periment. In the individual who 
should first attempt an experiment 
opposed to all existing opinions 
and practice, she believed two 
moral requisites to be indispen- 
sable,—mental courage, and, as 
some writer has defined it, a pas- 
sion for the improvement of the 
human race. She felt within her- 


* The editors and conductors of 
periodical publications, in whatever 
language, are requested to assist the 
circulation of this Address by giving 
it insertion in their pages. 

VOL, III. 


self these necessary qualifications : 
and strongly convinced of the truth 
of the principles which, after ma- 
ture consideration, her heart and 
head had embraced, she deter- 
mined to apply all her energies, 
and to devote her slender fortune 
to the building up of an institution 
which should have those principles 
for its base, and whose destinies 
she fondly ‘hoped might tend to 
convince mankind of their moral 
beauty and practical utility. Ac- 
tuated from her earliest youth by 
a passionate interest in the wel- 
fare of man, she had peculiarly 
addressed herself to the study of 
his past and present condition. 
All her observations tended to 
corroborate the opinion, which her 
own feelings might possibly in the 
first instance have predisposed her 
to adopt, that men are virtuous in 
proportion as they are happy, and 
happy in proportion as they are free. 

She saw this truth exemplified 
in the history of modern and of an- 
cient times. Every where know- 
ledge, mental refinement, and the 
gentler, since the more ennobling, 
feelings of humanity, have kept 
pace, influx or reflux, with the 
growth or depression of the spirit 
of freedom. 


But while human liberty has- 


engaged the attention of the en- 
lightened, and enlisted the feel- 
ings of the generous of all civi- 
lized nations, may we not inquire 
if this liberty has been rightly un- 
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derstood? Has it not been with 
limitations and exceptions tending 
to neutralize its effects? with in- 
vidious distinctions tending to fos- 
ter jealousies, or to inspire inju- 
rious ambition ? Has it, in short, 
been pure and entire in principle, 
universal in the objects it em- 
braces, and equal for all races and 
classes of men? Liberty without 
equality—what is it but achimera ? 
And equality—what is it also but 
a chimera, unless it extend to all 
the enjoyments, exertions and ad- 
vantages, intellectual and phy- 
sical, of which our nature is ca- 
pable ? 

One nation, and as yet one 
nation only, has declared all men 
born, free and equal, and con- 
quered the political liberty of its 
citizens,—with the lamentable ex- 
ey indeed of its citizens of 
colour, But is there not a liberty 
yet more precious than what is 
termed national, and an equality 
more precious than what is termed 
political ? Before we are citizens, 
are we not human beings? and 
ere we can exercise equal rights, 
must.we not possess equal advan- 
tages, si iar means of improve- 
ment and of enjoyment ? 

Political liberty may be said to 
exist in the United States of Ame- 
rica,and (without adverting to the 
yet unsettled, though we may 
fondly trust secured, liberties of 
America’s southern continent) only 
there. Moral liberty exists no- 
where. 

By political liberty we may un- 
derstand the liberty of speech and 
of action, without incurring the 
violence of authority or the penal- 
ties of law. By moral liberty may 
we not understand the free exer- 


cise of the liberty of speech and of 
action, without incurring the in- 
tolerance of popular prejudice and 





ignorant public opinion ? To se- 
cure the latter, where the former 
liberty exists, what is necessary 
but ‘‘ to will it?’ Far truer is the 
assertion as here applied to moral 
liberty, than as heretofore applied 
to political liberty. To free our- 
selves of thrones, aristocracies and 
hierarchies, of fleets and armies, 
and all the arrayed panoply of 
despotism, it is not sufficient to 
will it. We must fight for it; and 
fight for it too with all the odds 
of wealth and power and position 
against us. But when the field is 
won, to use it is surely ours; and 
if the possession of the right of 
free action inspire not the courage 
to exercise the right, liberty has 
done but little for us. It is much 
to have the fetters broken from 
the limbs, but yet more is it to 
have them broken from the mind. 
It is much to have declared men 
free and equal, but it shall be more 
when they are rendered so; when 
means shall be sought and found, 
and employed to develop all the 
intellectual and physical powers 
of all human beings, without re- 
gard to sex or condition, class, 
race, nation, or colour; and when 
men shall learn to view each other 
as one great family, with equal 
claims to enjoyment, and equal 
capacities for labour and instruc- 
tion,—admitting always the sole 
differences arising out of the va- 
rieties exhibited in individual or. 
ganization. 

It were superfiuous to elucidate 
by argument the baleful effects 
arising out of the division of la- 
bour, as now existing, and which 
condemns the larger half of man- 
kind to an existence purely phy- 
sical, and the remaining portion 
to pernicious idleness, and oc- 
casionally to exertions painfully, 
because solely, intellectual. He 
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who lives in the single exercise of 
his mental faculties, however use- 
fully or curiously directed, is 
equally an imperfect animal with 
the man who Knows only the ex- 
ercise of his muscles, Let us con- 
sider the actual condition of our 
species. Where shall we find a 
single individual, male or female, 
whose mental and physical powers 
have been fairly cultivated and 
developed? How then is it with 
the great family of human-kind ? 
We have addressed our ingenuity 
to improve the nature and beautify 
the forms of all the tribe of ani- 
mals domesticated by our care,— 
but man has still neglected man ; 
ourselves, our own species, our 
own nature, are deemed unworthy, 
even unbecoming, objects of ex- 
periment. Why should we refuse 
to the human animal care at least 
equal to that bestowed on the 
horse or the dog? His forms are 
surely not less susceptible of 
beauty ; and his faculties, more 
numerous and more exalted, may 
challenge at the least equal de- 
velopment. 

The spirit of curiosity and in- 
quiry which distinguishes the hu- 
man animal, and which not all the 
artificial habits and whimsical pre- 
judices of miscalled civilization 
have sufficed to quench, seems. as 
yet, for the most part, to have 
been idly directed. Arts and sci- 
ences are multiplied, wants ima- 
gined, and luxuries supplied ; but 
the first of all sciences is yet left in 
the germ. The first great science 
of human beings—the science of 
human life,—remains untouched, 
unknown, unstudied; and he who 
should speak of it might perhaps 
excite only astonishment. All the 
wants and comforts of man are 
now abstracted, as it were, from 
himself. We hear of the wealth 


of nations, of the powers of pro- 
duction, of the demand and supply 
of markets; and we forget that 
these words mean no more, if they 
mean any thing, than the happi- 
ness, and the labour, and the ne- 
cessities of men, Is it not the 
unnatural division of mankind into 
classes,—operative, consuming, 
professional, enlightened, igno- 
rant, &c., which inspires this false 
mode of reasoning, and leads the 
legislator and ceconomist to see 
in the most useful of their fellow 


creatures only so much machinery 


for the creation of certain articles 
of commerce, and to pronounce a 
nation rich, not in proportion to 
the number of individuals who en- 
joy, but tothe mass of ideal wealth 
thrown into commercial circula- 
tion ? Surely it is time to inquire 
if our very sciences are not fre- 
quently as unmeaning as our 
teachers are mistaken, and our 
books erroneous! Surely itis time 
to examine into the meaning of 
words, and the nature of things ; 
and to arrive at simple facts, not 
received upon the dictum of learn- 
ed authorities, but upon attentive 
personal observation of what is 
passing around us! And surely 
it is more especially time to in- 
quire why the occupations the 
_ useful and absolutely neces- 
to our existence and well- 
beings should be held in disrepute ; 
and those the least useful, nay, 
frequently the most decidedly mis- 
chievous, should be held in ho- 
nour! The husbandman who sup- 
ports us by the fruits of his labour, 
the artisan to whom we owe all 
the comforts and conveniences of 
life, are banished from what is 
termed intellectual society ; nay 
worse, but too often condemned 
to the most severe physical pri- 
vations and to . grossest mental 
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ignorance ; while the soldier who 
lives by our crimes, the lawyer by 
our quarrels and our rapacity, and 
the priest by our credulity or our 
hypocrisy, are honoured with pub- 
lic consideration and applause. 

Were human life studied as a 
science, and (as it truly is) the 
first and most important of all 
sciences, to which every other 
should be viewed only as the hand- 
maiden, it would soon appear that 
we are only happy in a due and 
well-propertioned exercise of all 
our powers, physical, intellectual, 
and moral ; that bodily labour be- 
comes a pleasure when varied with 
mental occupation, and cheered 
by free and happy affection ; and 
that no occupation can be in itself 
degrading, which has the comfort 
and well-being of man for its ob- 
ject. 

It will appear evident upon at- 
tentive consideration, that equality 
of intellectual and physical advan- 
tages is the only sure foundation 
of liberty ; and that such equality 
may best, and perhaps only, be 
obtained by a union of interests 
and co-operation in labour. The 
existing principle of selfish interest 
and competition has been carried 
to its extreme point; and in its 
progress has isolated the heart of 
man, blunted the edge of his finest 
sensibilities, and annihilated all 
his most generous impulses and 
sympathies. Need we hesitate to 
denounce the principle as vicious, 
which places the interests of each 
individual in continual opposition 
to those of his fellows? which 
makes of one man’s less another's 
gain, and inspires a spirit of ac- 
cumulation that crushes every 
noble sentiment, fosters every de- 
grading one, makes of this globe 
a scene of strife, and the whole 
human race idolaters of gold? 


And must we be told that this is 
in the nature of things? It cer- 
tainly is in the nature of our anti- 
social institutions,—and need we 
seek any stronger argument to 
urge against them ? 

Man has ever been judged a 
social animal. And so he truly is ; 
equally,—we might even hazard 
the assertion, more—capable of 
being moved to generous feeling 
and generous action through his 
affections and his interests rightly 
understood, than he is now moved 
to violence, rapine, and fraud, by 
hard necessity, and his interests 
falsely interpreted. Let us not 
libel human nature! It is what 
circumstance has made it. But 
as, profiting by experience, we 
shall change the education of 
youth, remould our institutions, 
correct our very ideas of true and 
false, of right and wrong, of vice 
and virtue, we may see human 
nature assume a new form, and 
present an appearance rich in 
peace and enjoyment, yet more 
rich in future hope. 
x It will-readily be conceded, that 
how great soever the differences 
stamped on each individual by 
original organization, that by fos- 
tering the good and repressing 
the evil tendencies, by developing 
every useful faculty and amiable 
feeling, and cultivating the pe- 
culiar talent or talents of every 
child, as discovered in the course 
of education, that all human beings 
(with thesingleandrare exceptions 
presented by malconformation of 
the physical organs) might be ren- 
dered useful and happy. And ad- 
mitting only a similar capability 
of improvement in our own species 
that we see in other races of ani- 
mals, we may with justice set no 
limits to our expectations respect- 
ing it, so soon as it shall become, 
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through successive generations, 
the object of judicious and fearless 
experiment. 

But if we should hazard the as- 
sertion—that of children we may 
make what we please, we must 
accord that it is otherwise with 
men. The simplest principles be- 
come difficult of practice when 
habits, formed in error, have been 
fixed by time; and the simplest 
truths hard to receive, where pre- 
judice has warped the mind. 

The founder of Nashoba looks 
not for the conversion of the ex- 
isting generation ; she looks not 
even for its sympathy. All that 
she ventures to anticipate is the 
co-operation of a certain number 
of individuals, acknowledging the 
same views as herself, a similar 
interest in the improvement of 
man, and a similar intrepidity to 
hazard all things for his welfare. 
To these individuals, now scat- 
tered throughout the world, and 
unknown probably to each other, 
she ventures to address herself. 
From their union, their co-ope- 
ration, their exertions, she ven- 
tures to anticipate a successful 
experiment in favour of human 
liberty and human happiness. Let 
them unite their efforts (their num- 
bers will not be too many) ; and 
in a country where human speech 
and human action are free, let 
them plant their standard in the 
earth, declare fearlessly their prin- 
ciples, however opposed to the re- 
ceived opinions of mankind, and 
establish their practice according- 
ly with consistence and perse- 
verance. 

This has been attempted at 
Nashoba ;—not in a spirit of hos- 
tility to the practice of the world, 
but with a strong moral conviction 
of the superior truth and beauty 
of that consecrated by the legal 


act of the founder. By a reference 
to that act it will be seen that the 
principles on which the institution 
is based, are those of human li- 
berty and equality, without ex- 
ceptions or limitations; and its 
more especial olyect, the protection 
and regeneration of the race of 
colour, universally oppressed and 
despised in a country self-denomi- 
nated free. This more immediate 
object was selected and specified 
by the founder ; first, because her 
feelings had been peculiarly en- 
listed in behalf of the negro ; and 
secondly, because the aristocracy 
of colour is the peculiar vice of 
the country which she had chosen 
as the seat of her, experiment. 

The limits of the present ad- 
dress will not admit of a detailed 
defence of the principle, and ex- 
planation of the practice of co- 
operative labour. And however 
great their advantages, the found- 
er of Nashoba views them as en- 
tirely subordinate to the one great 
principle of human liberty, which 
she believes them calculated to 
further and secure. She sees in 
the co-operative system, as it has 
been termed, the means, not the 
end; but after mature conside- 
ration of its theory, and some ob- 
servation of its practice, believing 
it the best means yet discovered 
for securing the one great end— 
that of human liberty and equality, 
— she has for that reason, and that 
reason only, made it the base of 
the experiment at Nashoba. 

The institution of Nashoba be- 
ing thus founded on the broad 
basis of human liberty and equa- 
lity, every provision made by the 
legal act of the founder, as well as 
the subsequent regulations of the 
trustees, are shaped in accordance 
with it. It will be seen by a re- 
ference to that public record, of 
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which it is recommended to attach 
a copy to this Address, that the 
personal independence of each in- 
dividual member of the society is 
effectually secured; and that, 
without disputing the established 
laws of the country, the institution 
recognizes only, within its bosom, 
the force of its own principles. 

It is declared on the deed of 
the founder, that no individual 
can be received as a member but 
after a noviciate of six months, 
and then only by a unanimous 
vote of the resident proprietors. 
It is also provided, that the ad- 
mission of a husband shall not 
involve that of a wife, nor the ad- 
mission of a wife that of a hus- 
band ; nor the admission of either 
or of both of the parents, that of 
children above the age of fourteen. 
Each individual, having passed the 
age of fourteen, must pass through 
a separate trial, and be received 
or rejected on the strength of his 
or her merits or demerits. And 
as in the reception of members the 
individual character is the only 
one recognized ; so by the prin- 
ciples of the institution, that cha- 
racter can never be forfeited. The 
marriage law existing without the 

e of the institution is of no 
force within that pale. No woman 
can forfeit her individual rights 
or independent existence, and no 
man assert over her any rights or 
power whatsoever, beyond what he 
may exercise over her free and 
voluntary affections: nor, on the 
other hand, may any woman as- 
sert claims to the society or pe- 
culiar protection of any individual 
of the other sex, beyond what mu- 
tual inclination dictates and sanc- 
tions ; while to every individual 
member of either sex is secured 
the protection and friendly aid 
of all. 


The tyranny usurped by the 
matrimonial law over the most 
sacred of the human affections, 
can perhaps only be equalled by 
that of the unjust public opinion 
which so frequently stamps with 
infamy or condemns to martyrdom 
the best grounded and most ge- 
nerous attachments which ever 
did honour to the human heart, 
simply because unlegalized by hu- 
man ceremonies, equally idle and 
offensive in the form, and mis- 
chievous in the tendency. 

This tyranny, as now exercised 
over the strongest, and at the 
same time, if refined by mental 
cultivation, the noblest of the hu- 
man passions, had probably its 
source in religious prejudice and 
priestly rapacity, whileit has found 
its more plausible and philosophi- 
cal apology in the apparent de- 
pendence of children on the union 
of the parents. To this plea it 
might perhaps be replied, that the 
end, how important soever, is not 
secured by the means; that the 
forcible union of unsuitable and 
unsuited parents can little pro- 
mote the happiness of the off- 
spring ; and that supposing the 
protection of children to be the 
real source and object of our code 
of morals and of our matrimonial 
laws, what shall we say of the ef- 
fects of these humane provisions 
on the fate and fortunes of one 
large family of helpless innocents, 
born into the world in spite of all 
prohibitions and persecutions, and 
whom a cruel law, and yet more 
cruel opinion, disown and stigma- 
tize. But how wide a field does 
this topic embrace! How much 
cruelty, how much oppression of 
the weak and the helpless does it 
not involve! The children deno- 
minated illegitimate or natural (as 
if in contradistinction to others 
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who should be out of nature be- 
cause under law), may be multi- 
plied to any number by an un- 
principled father, easily exone- 
rated by law and custom from the 
duties of paternity ; while these 
duties, with their accompanying 
shame, are left to a mother, but 
too often rendered desperate by 
misfortune. And should we follow 
out our review of the law of civi- 
lized countries, we shall find the 
offspring termed legitimate, with 
whom honour and power and pos- 
session are associated, adjudged, 
in cases of matrimonial dissen- 
sions, to the father, who by means 
of this legal claim has not unfre- 
quently bowed to servitude the 
spirit of a fond mother, and held 
her as a galley-slave to the oar. 
But it is not here that this sub- 
ject can be discussed in all its 
bearings. The writer of this ar- 
ticle will, however, challenge all 
the apologists of existing insti- 
tutions and existing opinions, to 
test them by the secret feelings of 
their own bosom, and then to 
pronounce on their justice. She 
will challenge them to consider 
the wide field of human society as 
now existing ; to examine its prac- 
tice, and to weigh its theory ; and 
then to pronounce on the con- 
sistency of the one and the virtue 
of the other. She will challenge 
them to determine how many of 
the existing evils, and numerous 
family of physical diseases which 
now torture the human species, 
have not their source in the false 
Opinion and vicious institutions 
which have perverted the best 
source of human happiness,—the 
intercourse of the sexes,—into the 
worst source of human misery ? 
Let us look into our streets, our 
hospitals, our asylums; let us 
look into the secret thoughts of 
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the anxious parent, trembling for 
the minds and bodies of sons start- 
ing into life, or mourning over the 
dying health of daughters con- 
demned to the unnatural repres- 
sion of feelings and desires in- 
herent in their very organization, 
and necessary alike to their moral 
and physical well-being! Or let 
us look to the wretched victims, 
not of pleasure, not of love, nor 
yet of their own depravity, but of 
those ignorant laws, ignorant pre- 
judices, ignorant code of morals, 
which condemn one portion of the 
female sex to vicious excess, an- 
other to as vicious restraint, and 
all to defenceless helplessness and 
slavery ; and generally the whole 
of the male sex to debasing licen- 
tiousness, if not to loathsome bru- 
tality. And must we be told that 
“private vices are public bene- 
fits ;” that the units of individual 
misery make the sum of the ge- 
neral good; or that the immo- 
lation of some, and suffering of 
all, are requisite to secure public 
order, and to moderate human po- 
pulation to the supplies yielded 
for its support? As if living crea- 


- tures could ever positively, and 


for any space of time, exceed the 
means of subsistence; or as if 
their tendency to increase beyond 
a healthy sufficiency of those 
means could ever be repressed, 
save by the increase and spread 
of just knowledge and right feel- 
ing, which should teach human 
beings to consider the creation of 
other human beings as the most 
important of all actions, and the 
securing to the beings of their 
creation a sound and healthy or- 

nization, and equally a sound 
and healthy education, with all 
the means of a happy existence, 
as the most important of all duties. 

In the moral, intellectual, and 
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physical education of both sexes 
should:we then seek, as we can 
only: find, the source and security 
ef human ‘happiness and human 
virtue. ‘Prejudice and fear are 
weak barriers against passions 
which, inherent in.our nature, and 
demanding only judicious training 
to form the ornament, and supply 
the best joys of our existence, are 
maddened into violence by per- 
nicious. example, and ‘pernicious 
restraint varied with as pernicious 
indulgence. Let us correct our 
views of rightand wrong ; correct 
our moral lessons, and. so correct 
the practice of rising generations. 
Let: us not teach that virtue con- 
sists in the crucifying of the af- 
fections and appetites, butin their 
judicious government! Let us not 
attach ideas of purity to monastic 
virginity, impossible to man or 
woman without consequences 
fraught with evil; nor ideas of 
vice, to connections formed under 
the auspices of kind feeling! Let 
us inquire, not if a mother be a 
wife, or a father a husband, but 
if parents can supply to the crea- 
tures they have brought into being 
all things requisite to make exist- 
ence a blessing! Let the force of 
public opinion be brought against 
the thoughtless ignorance or cruel 
selfishness, which, under the sanc- 
tion of a legal or religious permit, 
so frequently multiplies offspring 

nd the resources of the pa- 
rents! Let us check the force of 

ions, as well as their precocity, 
not by the idle terror of imaginary 
erime in the desire itself, but: by 
the just and benevolent apprehen- 
sion of bringing into existence 
unhappy or imperfect beings! Let 
us teach the young mind toreason, 
and the young heart to feel ; and 
instead of shrouding our own bo- 
dies, wants, desires, senses, af- 


fections and faculties in mystery, 
let.us court inquiry, and show that 
acquaintance with our own nature 
ean alone guide us to judicious 
practice, and that in the conse- 
quences of human actions exist the 
only true test of their virtue or 
their vice. 

We need only observe the ef- 
fects of the present system, to be 
eonvinced of its error. Where is 
the repressive force of public opi- 
nion perceived? Whom does it 
affright ? The poor, the ignorant, 
the unhappy pauper, the diseased 
profligate, the licentious hypo- 
crite? Is it they who feel the force 
either of just or unjust censure, 
or who hesitate to call into exist- 
ence sentient beings born to ig- 
norance, want, and disease? No! 
Is it not rather upon that class 
whose feelings and intellects have 
been most cultivated, and who 
consequently are best fitted to 
give life to a healthy and intellec- 
tual race, upon whom the weight 
of coercive prejudice falls ? 

Let us advert. to the far more 
important half of the human spe- 
cies (whether we consider their 
share in the first formation and 
rearing of the infant, or their 
moral influence on society). Let 
us consider the effects of existing 
institutions and opinions as ex- 
emplified among women. In what 
class do we find the largest num- 
ber of childless females, and de- 
voted victims to unnatural re- 
straints? Certainly among the 
cultivated, talented, and indepen- 
dent women, who (in England 
more especially) shrink equally 
from the servitude of matrimony 
and the opprobrium stamped on 
unlegalised connections. 

But again, the writer of this 
Address must observe that she can 
here only touch upon subjects 
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which she feels herself prepared to 
examine in detail, but which she 
must defer until a suitable medium 
be supplied in the periodical pub- 
lication, which it will be the ob- 
ject of the Society to issue as soon 
as it can be done consistently 
with its interests. 

It is considered that the pecu- 
liar object of the founder, ‘‘ the 
benefit of the negro race,” may 
best be consulted by the admission 
and incorporation of suitable in- 
dividuals of that and the mixed 
race, on the same principles of 
equality which guide the admis- 
sion of all members : and further, 
that such individuals may best be 
found among the free citizens of 
colour, who form no inconsider- 
able, and frequently a very re- 
spectable body in the American 
population, more especially in 
that of the southern cities. 

As it was the object of the 
founder to attempt the peaceful 
influence of example, and silently 
to correct the practice. and reach 
the laws through the feelings and 
the reason of the American people, 
she carefully forebore from out- 
raging any of the legal provisions 
in the slave state in which she 
ventured to attempt her experi- 
ment, or those of any of the slave 
states with which she is acquaint- 
ed, and trusted confidently to the 
national good sense, and to the 
liberality fostered by the national 
institutions, for the safety of any 
experiment, however opposed to 
the national prejudices, which 
should be undertaken in a spirit 
of kindliness to all men, and con- 
ducted within the limits of pri- 
vate, or, as in the present case, 
of associate property. 

It is not supposed that (with 
some rare exceptions) human be- 
ings raised under the benumbing 
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influence of brutal slavery, can be 
elevated to the level of a society 
based upon the principles of moral 
liberty and voluntary co-operation. 
The experiment therefore, as re- 
spects the slave population, it is 
intended to limit, at Nashoba, to 
the first purchase of the founder, 
excepting in cases where planters, 
becoming members, may wish to 
place their negroes under the pro- 
tection of the institution. And 
looking to effect the more especial 
object of the institition through 
the present free race of colour, and 
more especially by the education 
of coloured children, the founder 


judged that she should best con- 


ciliate the laws of the Southern 
States and the popular feeling of 
the whole Union, as well as the 
interests of the emancipated ne- 
gro, by providing for the coloni- 
zation of all slaves emancipated 
by the institution in a free country 
without the limits of the United 
States. Personal observation had 
taught her the danger of launch- 
ing a freed slave into the midst of 
an inimical population. And if 
unfit, as he must of necessity be, 
for incorporation into the society 
as a free proprietor, it appeared 
consistent with justice and hu- 
manity to enforce his being sent 
to a country of safety for his co- 
lour, when ejected from the pro- 
tection of the institution. 

While occupied, as they fondly 
hope, in paving the way for the 
moral regeneration of America’s 
citizens of colour, the trustees of 
Nashoba believe that slavery may 
safely be left to work its own ruin. 
The falling price of cotton must 
soon reduce to zero the profits of 
the upland planter, and fortu- 
nately the growth of sugar is re- 
stricted by climate to a small por- 
tion of the American slave terri- 
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tory. But when the bankrupt for- 
tunes of the Southern planters 
shall have put an end to the in- 
ternal slave-trade of the United 
States; and Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky, the Guinea of the 
states further south, shall have 
lost their last staple commodity of 
profit, the principles avowed at 
Nashoba may then attract the 
national attention ; the olive of 

ace and brotherhood be em- 
braced by the white man and the 
black, und fheir children, ap- 
proached in feeling and education, 
gradually blend into one their 
blood and their hue. 

The writer of this Address is 
fully aware that the topic most 
offensive to the American public 
is that now under consideration. 
But so, to that public, is it more 
peculiarly addressed ; not, it will 
be believed, with a view to offend, 
but with the single view of ex- 
posing the principles of Nashoba 
to the American people, and call- 
ing their attention to the cool in- 
vestigation of a subject, unhappily 
seldom approached but with the 
anger of sectional, or the pride of 
national feeling. 

The strength of the prejudice of 
eolour, as existing in the United 
States and in tle European colo- 
nies, can, in general, be little 
conceived, and less understood in 
the old continent. Yet, however 
whimsical it may there appear, is 
it, in fact, more ridiculous than 
the European prejudice of birth ? 
_ The superior excellence which the 
one supposes in a peculiar de- 
scent or merely in a peculiar 
name, the other imagines in a pe- 
culiar complexion or set of fea- 
tures. And perhaps it is only by 
considering man in many coun- 
tries, and observing and compa- 
ring all his varying and contradic- 
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tory prejudices, that we can dis- 
cover the equal absurdity of all. 

Those to whom the American 
institutions and American cha- 
racter are familiar, and who have 
considered the question of Ame- 
rican negro slavery in all its bear- 
ings, will probably be disposed to 
pronounce with the writer of this 
Address, that the emancipation of 
the coloured population cannot be 
progressive through the laws. It 
must, and can only be, progressive 
through the feelings, and through 
that medium be finally complete 
and entire, involving at once po- 
litical equality and the amalga- 
mation of the races. 

And has Nature (as slave apo- 
logists would tell us) drawn a Ru- 
bicon between the human varieties 
of physiognomy and complexion ? 
or need we enter into details to 
prove that no natural antipathy 
blinds the white Louisianian to 
the charms of the graceful Qua- 
droon, however the force of pre- 
judice or the fear of public censure 
makes of her his mistress, and of 
the whiter-skinned, but often not 
more accomplished or more at- 
tractive female, his wife ? Or must 
we point to the intercourse in its 
most degraded forms, where the 
child is the marketable slave of its 
father? Idle indeed is the assertion 
that the mixture of the races is 
not in nature. If not in nature, 
it could not happen ; and being 
in nature, since it does happen, 
the only question is, whether it 
shall take place in good feeling 
and good taste, and be made at 
once the means of sealing the 
tranquillity and perfecting the li- 
berty of the country, and of peo- 
pling it witha race more suited 
to its southern climate than the 
pure European, or whether it shall 
proceed, as it now does, viciously 
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and degradingly, mingling hatred 
and fear with the ties of blood,— 
denied, indeed, but stamped by 
nature herself upon the skin. The 
education of the race of colour 
would doubtless make the amal- 
gamation more rapid, as well as 
more creditable ; and so far from 
considering the physical amalga- 
mation of the two races, when ac- 
companied by their moral approxi- 
mation, as an evil, it must surely 
be viewed as a good equally de- 
sirable for both. In this belief the 
more especial object of the insti- 
tution of Nashoba is to raise the 
man of colour to the level of the 
white. Where fitted by habits of 
industry and suitable dispositions 
to receive him as a brother and 
equal, and after due trial as pro- 
prietor, trustee of the property ; 
to educate his children with white 
children ; and thus approaching 
their minds, tastes, and occu- 
pations, to leave the affections of 
the rising generation to the dic- 
tates of free choice. 

It may be necessary to advert 
to one provision of the Deed of 
Trust, which establishes a differ- 
ence between trustees and asso- 
ciates, and fixes a period (fifty 
years from the date of the gift of 
the property) when the distinction 
shall cease, and every proprietor 
possess the full character of trustee. 

The founder being greatly anx- 
ious. that the principles of moral 
and intellectual liberty consecra- 
ted in her Deed should be preserved 
in their purity, and that her more 
especial object,—the protection 
and regeneration of the race of 
colour, should never be lost sight 
of so long as the oppression of 
that race should find a sanction in 
the laws or in the feelings of the 
more numerous population, she 
was desirous of ¢’ mfining the moral 


trust of the institution within very 
special limits. And yet at the 
same time, believing that many 
individuals might constitute use- 
ful and happy members of the in- 
stitution, whose intellectual fa- 
culties or moral courage might 
not be of that strength as to ren- 
der them safe guardians of prin- 
ciples, in practice at least, so 
novel, or of the peculiar interests 
of a proscribed race, she judged it 
a less evil to admit of a distinction 
in the powers, not the rights, of 
proprietors, than to restrict too 
scrupulously their number, or to 
endanger the great moral objects 
of the institution itself. ‘The du- 
ration of such a distinction was 
limited to fifty years, in the belief 
that before that period the great 

majority of the adult members 
must be supplied from the schools 
of the Institution, and consequent- 
ly absolved from those prejudices 
with which we of the present ge- 
neration are all, more or less, 
imbued. 

The limits prescribed to this 

paper are already exceeded. But 
however imperfectly elicited many 
of the principles here touched 
upon, it is believed the present 
observations will sufficiently ex- 
plain the nature of the institution, 
and the bearing of the different 
provisions made in the Deed of the 
founder. It remains only to ex- 
plain a few regulations adopted 
by the trustees, and to present a 
few observations applicable. to 
those who mav imagine in the in- 
stitution a mode of life and a 
morab practice suited to their 
feelings and opinions. 

Ist. It must be premised that 
Nashoba: offers only a life of ex- 
ertion, and at the present time 
one of privation,—rough cabins, 
simple fare, —" occupation. 
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Yet although based upon the prin- 
ciple of co-operative labour no less 
than upon that of united interest, 
the imperfect education and per- 
nicious habits which have unfitted 
many of the present generation 
from regular active exertion, who 
may morally be the most fitted to 
advance the interests of the insti- 
tution, and to receive and impart 
happiness therein, it is provided 
that an equivalent may be ren- 
dered in money by such members 
as cannot furnish by their labour 
suitable assistance to the society. 
The highest sum demanded of an 
individual is two hundred dollars 
annum. The pecuniary de- 
mand within this sum must of 
course be proportioned to his or 
her fitness for useful occupation. 
2ndly. Such as may possess 
the gifts of fortune and the moral 
feeling to devote their property, 
or any part of it, to forward the 
object of the institution, will do 
so voluntarily, and must then place 
the property so given at the dis- 
seek. of the society, by a writing 
under their hand duly attested, 
and of which a record will be kept. 
But it will never be expected of 
any individual to bring with him 
more than the practical knowledge 
of a useful employment, agricul- 
tural or mechanical, with industry 
to pursue it steadily ; or,as above 
stated, a sufficient equivalent in 
property to warrant exemption 
from the same. 
3dly. The moral requisites which 
can alone ensure admission to 
any individual, must, it is feared, 
circumscribe the admission of 
adults within narrow limits. An 
amiable and willing disposition, 
kindly affections, simple tastes, a 
high tone of moral feeling, with a 
liberal tone of thinking, must be 
evinced by those who aspire to 
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the character of trustees of Na- 
shoba. 

4thly. It will sufficiently ap- 
pear from the substance of this 
Address, and from the observations 
appended to the Deed itself, that 
religion, properly so called, occu- 
pies no place in the creed of the 
institution, and that the rule of 
moral practice there proposed has 
simply and singly in view human 
happiness ; considering as vir- 
tuous, whatever practice tends to 
promote that happiness, as vicious, 
whatever tends to counteract it. It 
is indeed usual to attach as many 
meanings to the word religion as 
there are varieties in human opi- 
nion: so that it may sometimes 
mean the faith of the Jews, at 
others that of Christ, at others the 
peculiar doctrines of Rome or Ge- 
neva, or sometimes the mystical 
first cause of simple theism, and 
not unfrequently the moral prin- 
ciple acknowledged, under various 
names, by all teachers of what 
school soever. But as it is the 
especial object of the writer of this 
Address to explain as far as pos- 
sible, and without risk of misap- 
prehension, the principles of the 
society to which she appertains, 
she would expressly specify that 
she uses the term religion as dis- 
tinct from moral practice, and as 
signifying belief in, and worship 
rendered to a Being or Beings not 
cognisable by the senses of man. 
And though it will of course never 
be demanded of any individual to 
adopt the shades of opinion held 
by the existing proprietors, yet it 
is equally due to them and to the 
world to remove all mystery from 
their principles as from their prac- 
tice, and to declare explicitly those 
opinions which they hold consci- 
entiously. Candour is here too 
the more necessary, as it is im- 
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portant that no one should seek 
the sanctuary of the institution 
without thoroughly understanding 
the opinions and practice of its 
members. Let it therefore be un- 
derstood, that, without making 
their opinions a law, they will ever 
claim for themselves that which 
they accord to others,—perfect li- 
berty of speech as of thought; and 
that, holding the exercise of this 
liberty one of the first pleasures 
of life, as also, in their public cha- 
racter, one of its first duties, they 
will never forgo its exercise. ‘Those 
therefore acknowledging religious 
feelings, will do well to examine 
the extent of their liberality before 
entering the precincts of a society 
whose opinions might wound those 
feelings. 

5thly. The existing resident 
trustees of the institution have 
decided that no religious doctrines 
shall be taught in the schools; but 
the reason of the children be left 
to its free development, and en- 
couraged to examine all opinions, 
and to receive or reject them ac- 
cording to the bearing of facts and 
the strength of their moral tes- 
timony. ) 

6thly. In conformity with the 
provision of the Deed, which binds 
the trustees to the opening of a 
school for children of colour, and 
with a view to consult the best 
interests of the race peculiarly re- 
commended to their care, as well 
as the best interests of humanity 
in general, they propose, so soon 
as measures can be taken and 
means supplied for their reception, 
to receive children, either as pen- 
sioners, for the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars per annum, all ex- 
penses included, or without pay- 
ment, upon condition that the 
parents or guardians shall transfer 
to the institution all rights over 


the children so received. Such 
children will be treated and cared 
for the same as the'children born 
in the institution. 

7thly. Any persons of property 
sympathizing with the objects of 
the institution, and desirous of 
contributing to forward the same, 
could not better apply their suc- 
cours than to the building up of its 
schools, either by devoting a sum 
of money for raising the necessarv 
buildings, at the present much 
wanted, or by supplving them 
with books, maps, globes, a phi- 
losophical apparatus, &c. Do- 
nations of books to aid the for- 
mation of the library of the insti- 
tution, will be at all times highly 
valuable. 

8thly. It is conceived that (with 
some exceptions) the institution 
of Nashoba will be found most 
suited to young persons, of both 
sexes, of independent minds and 
liberal education :—men under the 
age of thirty, and who have yet 
their attachments to form, and 
whose feelings are unblunted b 
long commerce with the world 
and by the debasing spirit of 
trade ; and young women of men- 
tal energy, amiable manners and 
dispositions, and small indepen- 
dent property ; or in place of the 
latter, and which were yet better, 
possessing the knowledge of some 
useful occupation in the house, 
the dairy, or the schools, adequate 
to cover their expenses, and to 
promote the well-being of the so- 
ciety. 

9thly. It is particularly recom- 
mended to every young man, be- 
fore he visit the institution with a 
view to being received therein, 
that he apply himself to some use- 
ful occupation, by making a short 
butactive apprenticeship to a good 
artisan or mechanic, blacksmith, 
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carpenter, sawyer, brickmaker, 
bricklayer, shoemaker, tanner, 
weaver, cooper, thatcher, &c., or 
to a farmer or gardener. The 
grafting, pruning, and proper 
treatment of fruit-trees, and skil- 
ful raising of vegetables, planting 
and dressing a vineyard, and above 
all the manual Jabour of a farm, 
- the care and management of cat- 
tle, &c., will furnish employments 
of the first utility. It is also 
equally recommended to young 
women toacquire a previous know- 
ledge of some useful employment. 
Plaiting and making straw hats, 
light leather shoes and gaiters 
(necessary, or at least commo- 
dious, articles of clothing in a fo- 
rest settlement), spinning flax or 
cotton, weaving, simple cookery, 
baking, or any of the various oc- 
cupations furnished by the house 
or.farm, and necessary to human 
life and social comfort, And by 
this is not meant a general or im- 
perfect knowledge of any employ- 
ment, but a thorough and prac- 
tical one. Let no man or woman 
seek Nashoba with a view of 
teaching the science of a business, 
or superintending the work of 
others. All must bring hands as 
well as heads, and above all kind 
and willing hearts, ever disposed 
to make light of inconveniences, 
and to find the best enjoyment in 
promoting the happiness of others. 
10thly. It would be well for 
every individual to bring with him 
the tools necessary in his parti- 
cular trade ; and Europeans reach- 
ing the institution by way of New 
Orleans, may also bring with them 
a mattress, blankets, bed-linen, 
towels, and any other conveni- 
ences which their habits may have 
rendered necessary or agreeable, 
and with which a young and re- 
mote settlement is of course but 
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scantily provided. Among these 
should always be included a good 
knife, fork, spoon, and drinking- 
cup. Strangers will always ren- 
der a service to the institution by 
bringing with them any seeds of 
superior quality for the garden or 
farm, cuttings of valuable and 
fruitful vines, or grafts of fruits. 

Nashoba is situated fourteen 
miles from the little town of Mem- 
phis, which stands on the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi river, eight 
hundrea miles above the city of 
New Orleans. Those reaching 
it from Europe by way of New 
Orleans, should be careful to avoid 
arriving in that city during the 
midsummer and early autumnal 
months. By leaving any of the 
European ports during the months 
of October, November, or De- 
cember, they may expect to make 
the pleasantest southern passage, 
and will arrive in New Orleans 
during a delightful season. From 
New Orleans steam-boats (which 
navigate the Mississippi at all sea- 
sons) will land passengers and 
luggage at Memphis, where they 
will find themselves within a short 
ride or even a walk of Nashoba. 
Those preferring the northern 
route, by New York or Philadel- 
phia, can make the voyage during 
any of the summer or autumnal 
months, from March till Novem- 
ber; and may then traverse the 
most interesting part of the United 
States, and take steam-boat for 
Memphis on the upper waters of 
the Ohio. For this route. the 
spring and early summer months 
are the most convenient, the ri- 
vers being then full and naviga- 
tion open. 

It is proposed to open regular 
communications between the in- 
stitution and suitable correspon- 
dents in the leading countries of 
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Europe; Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. For the present it will suf- 
fice to name the Co-operative So- 
ciety, Red Lion Square, London, 
and Count de Lasteyrie, of Paris. 


Frances WriGHrt. 


On board the American ship 
Edward, bound for New 
Orleans, 4th Dec. 1827. 





Deed of the Lands of Nashoba, 
West Tennessee. By Frances 
Wrieur. 


I, Frances Wright, do give the 


~ dands after specified to General 


Lafayette, William Maclure, Ro- 
bert Owen, Cadwallader Colden, 
Richesson Whithy, Robert Jen- 
nings, Robert Dale Owen, George 
Flower, Camilla Wright, and 
James Richardson, to be held by 
them, and their associates, and 
their successors, in perpetual trust 
for the benefit of the negro race. 

The object of this trust, in its 
particular modes, I confide to the 
discretion of the trustees; pro- 
vided that a school for coloured 
children shall always form a prin- 
cipal part of the plan: and pro- 
vided further, that all negroes, 
emancipated by the trustees, shall, 
on quitting the lands of the insti- 
tution, be placed out of the limits 
of the United States. 

The trustees residing on the 
lands of the institution, provided 
their number be not less than 
three, shall constitute a quorum 
competent to transact business. 

On all matters except those of 
the nomination of trustees and 
coadjutors, and of the admission 
of young persons aged from four- 
teen to twenty, the vote of a ma- 
jority of the quorum of trustees 
shall decide. 

For the protection of absent 


and dissentient trustees,—no trus- 
tee shall be bound by any con- 
tract, to which he. has not sub- 
scribed his name. 

The trustees shall have power 
to fill the vacancies that may oc- 
cur in their number; and to in- 
crease that number ; provided that 
each nomination shall have the 
unanimous consent of the trustees, 
or of their quorum: and provided 
that the person nominated shall 
have, previous to nomination, re- 
sided at least six months on the 
lands of the institution; so that 
by such residence, a thorough 
knowledge may have been gained 
of his or her character. 

The trustees shall not permit 
their numbers to be, at any time, 
less than five. 

The trustees shall have power 
to admit other persons as their 
coadjutors; provided that each 
such admission shall have the una- 
nimous consent of the trustees, 
or of their quorum : and provided 
that each person, so admitted, 
shall have, previous to admission, 
resided, during at least six 
months, on the lands of the insti- 
tution; so that, by such resi- 
dence, a thorough knowledge may 
have been gained of his or her 
character. 

Such coadjutors shall enjoy 
every privilege of the institution, 
except that of trust or manage- 
ment. 

To secure the complete inde- 
pendence of all who may join the 
institution, no one admitted either 
as trustee, or as coadjutor, shall 
be liable, for any reason, to ex- 
pulsion ; but from the moment of 
admission, each person shall have 
an indefeasible right to the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts afforded by 
the institution ; that is, to food, 
to clothing, to lodging, to atten- 
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tion during sickness, and to pro- 
tection in old age. 

No member, whether trustee or 
coadjutor, who may quit the insti- 
tution, shall be entitled to any 
compensation for past services, in 
addition to the participation he 
will have had, in the comforts of 
the institution while residing in it. 

In the admission of members, 
whether as trustees or as coad- 
jutors, the admission of a husband 
shall not carry along with it as a 
consequence, the admission of his 
wife ;—nor the admission of a 
wife, the admission of her hus- 
band; nor the admission of pa- 
rents, the admission of those of 
their children, who may be above 
fourteen years of age: each ad- 
mission shall, like my own original 
nomination of trustees, be strictly 
individual, except that of children 
under fourteen years of age, whose 
admission shall be a consequence 
of the admission of either of their 

rents. 

The children, under fourteen 
years of age, of all the members, 
whether trustees or coadjutors, 
shall. be raised and educated by 
the institution, until they are, re- 
spectively, twenty years of age: 
when they shall, at the discretion 
of the trustees, be either admitted 
as members of this institution, or 
assisted in forming themselves 
elsewhere into a community. 

Should any child, who has been 
admitted in consequence of the 
admission of either of his parents, 
be removed by either of his pa- 
rents, from the school of the in- 
stitution, for a longer period than 
six months, without the consent 
of a majority of the teachers, such 
child shall forfeit all claim on the 
institution. 

Young persons, from fourteen 
to twenty years of age, may be 


admitted individually ; provided 
such admission be, after a resi- 
dence of at least three months on 
the lands of the institution, and 
by the unanimous consent of the 
trustees or of their quorum ; and, 
when so admitted, such young 
persons shall have all the privi- 
leges of children under fourteen, 
and no more; and they shall, like 
children under fourteen, forfeit all 
claim on the institution, by ab- 
sence from the school, for more 
than six months, without the 
consent of a majority of the 
teachers. 

On the fourth day of July 
eighteen hundred and_ seventy- 
six, the trust shall devolve on the 
then existing trustees and coad- 
jutors, jointly, and thenceforward 
every member shall be a trustee. 

Notwithstanding the legal in- 
consistency which such a reser- 
vation may seem to involve, I do 
reserve to myself all the privileges 
of a trustee. 

The lands of Nashoba, which I 
give in trust, amount in the ag- 
gregate to about 1860 acres; lie 
on both sides of Wolf river, Shelby 
county, state of Tennessee; and 
are specifically as follows : 


[Here is inserted a technical de- 
scription of the lands.] 


(Signed) Frances Wriaur. 





I, Frances Wright, do give to 
General Lafayette, William Ma- 
clure, Robert Owen, Cadwallader 
Colden, Richesson Whitby, Ro- 
bert Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, 
George Flower, Camilla Wright, 
and James Richardson, trustees 
of the lands of Nashoba, the slaves 
Willis, Jacob, Grandison, Redick, 
Henry, Nelly, Peggy, and Kitty, 
with her male infant; on con- 
dition that, when their labour, to- 
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gether with the labour of the fa- 
mily after mentioned, shall have 
paid, to the institution of Nashoba, 
a clear capital of 6000 dollars, 
with 6 per cent interest on that ca- 
pital, from the Ist January, 1827 ; 
and also a sum sufficient to defray 
the expenses of colonization,— 
these slaves shall be emancipated 
and colonized by the trustees. 

It is, however, the intention of 
this paper, that the male child of 
Kitty, as well as all the children, 
which she, and Peggy, and Nelly 
may bear, previous to their eman- 
cipation, shall be the property of 
the trustees, till they respectively 
attain the ageof twenty-five years, 
when they.shall be emancipated 
by, and colonized at, the expense 
of the trustees. 

Further, in consideration of the 
implicit confidence which I have 
in these trustees, I consign to 
their care the family of female 
slaves, entrusted to. me, by Ro- 
bert Wilson of South-Carolina ; 
on condition that the trustees as- 
sume all the responsibilities rela- 
tive to that family, which I came 
under, and which, notwithstand- 
ing this paper, I continue under, 
to their former owner, Robert 
Wilson: and on the additional 
condition, that, should the labour 
of this family, together with the 
labour of the slaves before men- 
tioned, have paid, to the institution 
of Nashoba, the sums before men- 
tioned, at an earlier date than that 
at which I am bound to emanci- 
pate and colonize them, the trus- 
tees shall, at that earlier date, 
emancipate and colonize the fa- 
mily, and their issue. 

To the above-mentioned capital 
sum of 6000 dollars, with its in- 
terest, I renounce all claim, as 
well for myself as for my heirs, ex- 
ecutors and successors of every 

VOL, III. 


denomination, in favour of the 
trustees of the lands of Nashoba. 
Witness my hand and seal, &c. 


Frances Wriceurt. 





1, Frances Wright, do give to 
General Lafayette, William Ma- 
clure, Robert Owen, Cadwallader 
Colden, Richesson Whitby, Ro- 
bert Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, 
George Flower, Camilla Wright, 
and James Richardson, trustees of 
the lands of Nashoba, all my per- 
sonal property that is now on 
these lands. 

Witness my hand, &c. 


Frances WricHr. 





In attempting an institution in 
the United States, for the benefit 
of the negro race, I was fully 
aware that much assistance would 
be necessary, before any thing of 
importance could be effected. 

To secure a title to this assist- 
ance, I have ever felt it requisite, 
that some guarantee should be 
given to the public, not merely for 
the sincerity of my intentions, but 
for my probable chance of success. 

The mode that most naturally 
presents itself, on the first view of 
the subject, is to place the insti- 
tution, by some legal arrange- 
ment, under the manageinent of 
some public body ; and to appoint 
trustees subject to the control of 
that body. The objections to this 
mode are, I conceive, substantial. 
There is no public body, with 
which I am acquainted, that is 
not, and must not of necessity be, 
by the political constitutions of 
the country, a representative of 
the feelings of a majority of the 
nation. In these feelings, as re- 
gards the object I have in view, 
the benefit of the negro race, no 


reflecting individual can or ought 
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to repose confidence. Every part 
of the United States feels, more 
or less, the contamination of sla- 
very. The negro race is every 
where, more or less, held, by a 
great majority of the population, 
in contempt and suspicion. Its 
very colour is an object of disgust. 
And in the speeches and votes of 
Congress, we find an evidence, 
that the most northern sections of 
the country harbour prejudices, 
equal in strength to those of the 
extreme south. 

Next to the national securities, 
apparently offered by the legis- 
latures and official characters of 
the states, some more private as- 
sociations or bodies seem to pre- 
sent themselves; such as the 
emancipation and colonization so- 
cieties. In the former of these, I 
could alone suppose any real sym- 
pathy of feeling: as, however 
excellent the intentions of many 
members of the colonization so- 
cieties, | cannot but consider the 
essence of the institution to be 
favourable to slavery ; as tending 
rather to relieve the slaveholders 
from some of those inconveniences 
which might force them to abandon 
their system,—than to effect a 
change in that system itself. The 
names of many of the presidents 
and directors of these societies, 
will sufficiently bear testimony to 
the justice of this observation. 

In the members of the eman- 
cipating societies, I acknowledge 
with pleasure the real friends of 
the liberty of man. And my only 
reason for not placing this pro- 
perty in some way or other, under 
their control, is, that I conceive 
their views, respecting the moral 
instruction of human beings, to 
differ essentially from my own. 
This moral instruction I hold to 
be of even greater importance, 
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than the simple enfranchisement 
from bodily slavery ; inasmuch as 
the liberty of the mind, and the 
just training of the thoughts and 
feelings, can alone constitute a 
free man, and a useful member of 
society. 

My inquiries and observations 
have led me to believe, that the 
benevolence of the societies al- 
luded to, is based on, or connected 
with, peculiar tenets of religion ; 
and that the management of any 
individuals, who should not take 
these for their guide, would na- 
turally be disapproved, and pro- 
bably interrupted. 

Let nothing unfriendly be found 
in these observations. I respect 
and esteem the intentions of the 
societies spoken of, and only dif- 
fer from them in opinion. This 
difference of opinion, however, we 
both agree in considering of the 
first importance. 

There being, thus, two objects 
to be attained, the giving some. 
guarantee to the public, that the 
institution will not be perverted 
to the private interest of any 
individual,—and the possessing 
some security for myself and 
friends, that such guarantee will 
hot endanger our ultimate views 
of moralregeneration—it has been 
felt necessary to have recourse to 
sureties of a still more private na- 
ture, which alone seem to em- 
brace the desired objects. Let us 
placetrust and responsibility where 
we will, we must still place it in 
men ; and our security must ever 
principally rest on a belief in their 
integrity, and a knowledge of 
their feelings and opinions. In 
eonsequence, I have made choice 
of a certain number of individuals, 
in whom, and, failing them, in 
others, chosen as before men- 
tioned, the possession and ma- 
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nagement of this property, in trust 
for a certain object, is vested. 

I am fully aware that by this 
expression of sentiments, different 
from those commonly received in 
the world, the institution will for- 
feit much assistance which it 
might otherwise obtain. But | 
hold a plain expression of opinion 
to be not only a right, but a duty, 
and that in the exercise of this 
duty, every individual not only 
best consults his own dignity, but 
renders the most important of all 
services to mankind. 

Emancipation based on religion, 
has hitherto effected but little ; 
and, generally speaking, has by 


the tone and arguments employed, 


tended rather to irritate than con- 
vince. 

In facing the subject of slavery, 
it is necessary to bear in mind, 
the position of the master, equally 
with that of the slave. Bred in 
the prejudices of colour and au- 
thority, untaught to labour, and 
viewing it as a degradation, we 
should consider that what we 
view, at first sight in the planter, 
as a peculiar vice and injustice, is 
not more so, in fact, than any other 
vice and injustice, stamped by 
education on the minds-and hearts 
of other men. We must come to 
the slaveholder, therefore, not in 
anger, but in kindness, and when 
we ask him to change his whole 
mode of life, we must show him 
the means by which he may doso, 
without the complete compromise 
of his ease and of his interests. 
There are comparatively few hold- 
ers of slaves, who will not admit 
in argument the worst evils of the 
system, more particularly the idle- 
ness, violent passions, and pro- 
fligacy, it but too generally fixes 
on their children. But, they will 
say, what can we do; we are un- 


fit for labour, and are dependent 
for our very subsistence, on the 
labour of the negro. 

Let us then propose to them to 
unite their property, to pursue 
such occupations as their previous 
habits may bend to, and to con- 
tinue to impose the harder tasks 
of labour, during their lives or ne- 
cessities, upon the present gene- 
ration of slaves ; conferring such 
an education on the children of 
their slaves, as shall fit them for 
the station of a free people.—Let 
them at the same time, train their 
own children in the habits worthy 
of free men; rendering them in- 
dependent of the labour of others, 
by a complete and practical edu- 
cation, that shall strengthen the 
body equally with the mind, ren- 
der just and amiable the opinions 
and feelings, and introduce at 
once, in a new generation, that 
complete equality of habits and 
knowledge, alone consistent with 
the political institutions of the 
country. 

In this place, the trustees will 
be found ready to enter into such 
terms with the owncrs of slaves, 
as shall forward the object above 
specified. It must be understood, 
however, that here is no invitation 
to the slaveholder in feeling and 
obstinate habit. None can be re- 
ceived who do not come with the 
feeling of good will to all men; 
and who, regretting the prejudices 
of their own education, shall not 
desire, for their children, one of 
a completely opposite character. 
No difference will be made in the 
schools between the white chil- 
dren and the children of colour, 
whether in education or any other 
advantage. 

What degree of assistance this 
infant institution may receive, 
must depend on the amount of 
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sympathy, scattered throughout 
the world, with the views and 
feelings expressed in this paper. 

To those acknowledging such 
sympathy, the paper is addressed. 
Those who have money, or other 
property, will bring it; they who 
have only their arms or their heads 
will bring them. 

To secure this assistance cheer- 
fully and lastingly, it is necessary 
that the independence of every 
individual should be secured be- 
yond the possibility of interrup- 
tion. Without such security, hu- 
man exertions must be feeble, and 
human happiness incomplete. Per- 
fect independence, and entire ex- 
emption fon all anxiety respecting 
the future, both as regards the pa- 
rents themselves and their chil- 
dren, it is one of the objects of 
this deed to ensure. 

Therefore it is, that so many 
difficulties are thrown in the way 
of the admission of members. Were 
a system of prevention followed 
instead of punishment, laws would 
be unnecessary. And in all the 
transactions of life, the only effec- 
tive precautions seem to be those 
which provide against the oc- 
currences of evil, not those which 
attempt provisions for remedying 
the evil when it has occurred. 

It will be seen that this esta- 
blishment is founded on the prin- 
ciple of community of property 
a labour : presenting every ad- 
vantage to those desirous, not of 
accumulating money, but of en- 
joying life, and rendering services 
to their fellow-creatures ; these 
fellow-creatures, that is, the blacks 
here admitted, requiting these ser- 
vices, by services equal or greater, 
by filling occupations, which their 
habits render easy, and which, to 
their guides and assistants, might 
be difficult or unpleasing. No 


life of idleness, however, is pro- 
posed to the whites. Those who 
cannot work, must give an equi- 
valent in property. Gardening or 
other cultivation of the soil; use- 
ful trades practised in the society, 
or taught in theschool ; the teach- 
ing of every branch of knowledge ; 
tending the children ; and nursing 
the sick—will present a choice of 
employments sufficiently exten- 
sive. 

Labour is wealth; its reward 
should be enjoyment. Those who 
feel and admit this truth will see 
that it needs not to be rich, in the 
now received sense of the word, 
to contribute towards the building 
up of an institution, which, how- 
ever small in its infancy, may be 

made, with their co-operation, to 
open the way to a great national 
reform. Deeds are better than 
words. After all that has been 
said, let something be at least at- 
tempted. An experiment that has 
such an end in view, is surely 
worth the trial. 

To the friends of man and their 
country ; to the respecters of the 
institutions of this republic; to 
all imbued with liberal principles ; 
to all who wish, and believe in the 
possibility of the improvement of 
man; to all, in short, who sym- 
pathize in the sentiments ex- 
pressedin this paper,—this appeal 
is made. Let us then come for- 
ward. Let us dare to express our 
feelings, and to act in accordance 
with them. Let us view, in a 
spirit of kindness, the prejudices, 
as well as the misfortunes, of our 
fellow-beings ; remembering that 
prejudice is not acrime, but ‘an 
evil entailed by education, and 
strengthened by habit. 

Witness my hand and seal, this 
17th December, 1826. 

- Frances Wrient, 
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Institution 


Communication from the Trustees 
of Nashoba. 


The Deed by which we hold the 
trusteeship of this property has 
two objects in view: the one, to 
secure permanency to the insti- 
tution ; the other, to satisfy the 
public that the property will not 
be perverted to purposes of specu- 
lation or of individual gain. ‘To 
these objects, of vital importance, 
many others have been sacri- 
ficed. 

Viewed as a place of emanci- 
pation for adult slaves, its pur- 
poses would, in the first instance, 
be greatly facilitated, did there 
exist a power with the trustees 
to give securities on the property 
for the purchase of negroes. This 
might enable them gradually to 
build up a large institution, but it 
might also endanger the institu- 
tion itself. 

With whatever caution the ori- 
ginal nomination may have been 
made, or whatever cautions we 
may suppose in future admissions, 
the leaning of the present gene- 
ration of men, and perhaps pecu- 
liarly of Americans, is towards 
speculation, adventure, and com- 
mercial gains. 

This spirit, as liable to be ge- 
nerated in a community as in pri- 
vate life, could only tend to de- 
moralize the institution, and 
perhaps finally to endanger its 
existence. These views being dis- 
tinctly understood, it will he seen, 
that no planter can here find a 
mere market for his slaves. The in- 
terests of the institution must al- 
ways be considered, and no con- 
tract can ever be made in which 
responsibility, as to time of pay- 
ment, and life of the negro, can 
devolve upon the institution. 

The plan of work at present 
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adopted with the negroes of the 
institution is as follows: 

The capital of 6000 dollars, at 6 
per cent interest, stands to their de- 
bit. An inventory of all implements 
and live stock is registered: the 
same, with what may be hereafter 
purchased, are granted to their 
use without interest, they being 
required, at the expiration of their 
term of service, to leave the same 
or their equivalent in good con- 
dition. Half the produce of every 
kind is annually placed to their 
credit, it being purchased by the 
institution at the market price. 
The live stock killed for the use 
of the place as well as that sold in 
market is recorded, and half the 
value placed to the credit of the 
negroes. Accounts are regularly 
kept and shown to them weekly 
of the work done and the food ex- 
pended. More general accounts, 
including clothing and other ex- 
penses, are shown to them month- 
ly; all of which being paid out of 
their share of produce tends to 
induce economy. 

In these, as well as all other 
arrangements, one principal ob- 
ject is held in view, the improve- 
ment of the slave, and the fitting 
him for the condition of a free 
man, by cultivating in him good 
feelings, and inspiring him with 
habits of care and economy. The 
view here given is merely a ge- 
neral one; details will be added 
or altered as experience guides. 
To these cutlines we refer the 
planter who may wish to assist 
the establishment and benefit his 
slaves throughits medium. Where 
these are his only objects, the gift 
of slaves, as made in the original 
deed, may serve as an example. 

But where his circumstances 
require a remuneration, the value 
of the slave must be agreed upon 
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between the planter and the trus- 
tees. The amount will be repaid 
in the same manner that the 
slaves of the institution pay their 
value to it; that is, by receiving 
annually half the produce raised 
by the slaves, or its equivalent in 
money when sold. ‘Those who 
think the cause of liberty is best 


promoted by the emancipation of 


the rising generation, or whose 
circumstances may prevent them 
from dispensing with the services 
of the parents, may here find an 
asylum for their negro children. 
The formation of the school is 
what requires the most assistance, 
and what is considered here as the 
most interesting and useful ob- 
ject. Children sent without their 
parents for the purpose of eman- 
cipation will remain until twenty- 
one years of age, when it is be- 
lieved they will have refunded, by 
their labour, the expenses incurred 
for their education and support. 
Should they not have supplied a 
sufficient overplus to meet the ex- 
penses of colonization and outfit, 
they will be retained till the age 
of twenty-three or twenty-five. 
As it will be advantageous to 
transplant them in bodies of sume 
number, economy and conveni- 
ence may be consulted by taking 
some underage andsome over age. 
No terms. of reception more 
ific than these can well be 
offered in a public document. 
Grorce Flower, 
James RicHarpson, 
Frances Wricur, 
Camitta Waicart, 
Ricuesson Watrsy. 
Resident Trustees. 
Nashoba, |st February, 1827. 





“‘ Or the progress which may yet 
be made in the different branches 
of moral and political philosophy, 


we may form some idea from what 
has already happened in physics, 

since the time that Lord Bacon 
first united in one useful direction 
the labours of those who cultivate 
that science. At the period when 
he wrote, physics was certainly in 
a more hopeless state than that of 
moral and political philosophy in 
the present age. A perpetual suc- 
cession of chimerical theories had 
till then amused the world; and 
the prevailing opinion was, that 
the case would continue to be the 
same for ever. Why then should 
we despair of the competency of 
the human faculties to establish 
solidand permanent systems upon 
other subjects, which are of still 
more serious importance ?”— 
Stewart's Elements of the Philo- 
soplty y of the Mind, vol. i. p. 296. 





“€ Observations on the ‘Hae of 
employing Climbing Boys in 
sweeping Chimneys.” Hatchard 
and Son. 


AsmALLpamphiet under the above 
title has just been published, and 
which we think is highly deserving 
the attention of the public, but 
more especially of those who are 
benevolently exerting themselves 
to mitigate the evils of the present 
condition of society. The prac- 
ticability of the mechanical means 
recommended for sweeping chim- 
neys, appears to be fully proved ; 
and the numerous instances de- 
tailed of the dreadful sufferings of 
the poor boys from ulcers and 
other diseases incidental to their 
employment, are revolting to the 
feelings of humanity. We are 
sorry to find that the Society are in 
want of pecuniary assistance.— 
Dr. Hall concludes his remarks on 
the employments of the poor in- 
jurious to health, with the follow- 
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ing observation. ‘Nor can I 
forget mentioning the poor chim- 
ney boy, who, after suffering in- 
conceivable hardships, dies fre- 
quently at length of a disease at- 
tended with the most acute of all 
pains—the cancer.—Hall on the 
Effects of Civilization, p. 21. 





 Stuart’s View of European So- 
ciety.” 

WE are reminded of the following 
passage in “ Stuart’s View of So- 
ciety,” p. 143, by the arguments 
of those who object to any change 
in the constitution of society, 
upon the plea that the existing 
state of human affairs is ordained 
by Providence. 

“When the territory of a tribe 
or nation ceased to be its pro- 
perty, and individuals acquired 
particular spots or estates, which 
they cultivated for their use and 
transmitted to their posterity, it 
was a consequence of the old 
manners, that these improvements 
were regarded as the usurpation 
of the powerful on the weak ; 
and historians assure us, that it 
happened both in Greece and 
Italy, that the land-marks which 
had been fixed to distinguish the 
boundaries of property, were fre- 
quently removed or destroyed. It 
seemed an encroachment on the 
rights of the people, that lands, 
which of old pastured indifferently 
the cattle of successive occupiers, 
should be allotted to the use and 
convenience only of private men. 
It was accordingly not merely ne- 
cessary to make laws to prevent 
the violation of private rights, but 
what is curious in an uncommon 
degree, even the dermini or land- 
marks, that they might remain 
unremoved for the preservation 
and the separation of property, 


were exalted into divinities. Thus 
religion as well as policy held out 
its terrrors to force mankind to 
learn the art of appropriation, and 
to accept of power and riches.”’ 
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ACTUAL OCCURRENCES AND 
RESULTS OF THE ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-SO- 
CIAL SYSTEM OF INDIVI- 
DUAL PROPERTY. 


Stare or Crime 1n ENGLAND 
AND Wates.—The following is a 
summary statement of the numbers 
of criminal offenders committed to 
the several gaols in England and 
Wales during the last seven years. 


Years. Committed. Convicted. Executed. 
1821 .. 13,115 8,788 114 


]822 .. 12,241 8,209 97 
1823 .. 12,263 8,204 o4 
1824 .. 13,698 9,425 49 
1825 .. 14,437 9,964 50 
1826 .. 16,147 13,095 57 
1827 .. 17,921 12,564 70 


Total 99,822 68,249 491 

List of the number of offenders 
committed, convicted, and executed, 
during the same period, from the 
gaols of London and Middlesex :— 
Years. Committed. Convicted. Executed. 
1821 .. 2,480 1,528 29 
1822 .. 2,599 1,536 28 
1823 .. 2,503 1,445 1] 
1824 .. 2,621 1,693 12 
1826 .. 2,902 1,879 16 
1826 .. 3,457 2,220 20 
1827 .. 3,381 2,300 17 


Total 19,883 12,60] 133 

Offenders acquitted in England and 
Wales, and in Londortand Middlesex, 
during the same period. 


In England and In London and 























Wales. Middlesex. 
1821 .. 2,501 1821 .. 551 
1822 .. 2,348 1822 .. 628 
1823 .. 2,480 1823 .. 683 
1824 .. 2,61] 1824 .. 616 
1825 .. 2,788 1825 .. 687 
1826 .. 3,266 1826 .. 846 
1827 .. 3,407 1827 .. 702 

Total 19,401 Total 4,713 
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Increase or Crime.—This day 
are holden the Sessions of the Peace 
for Middlesex, at Clerkenwell; and 
on Thursday the Old Bailey Sessions 
will commence. The prisoners for 
trial at the latter, it is said, will 
amount to nearly 400 before the 
Grand Juries are discharged; which 
number, taking into account the short 
pees which has elapsed since the 
ast gaoldelivery, namely, five weeks, 
far exceeds any precedent. During 
the past week alone, upwards of 90 
persons were committed to Newgate 
on charges of felony. A large pro- 
portion of capital offences, it is un- 
derstood, will be found in the ca- 
lendar, several of which are of a 
very serious description. The go- 
vernor of Newgate makes an annual 
report of the number of committals 
to that prison, with the crimes and 
the manner in which the convicted 
have been disposed of. The follow- 
ing statement will show the numbers 
which appear, by the returns of the 
four last years, to have been 
Committed in 1824 .... 2,166 

1825 .... 2,384 

1826 .... 2,931 

1827 .... 3,020 
Thus it is seen, that in the two last 


Actual Occurrences and Results of the Anti-social System. 


years crime has increased in a most 
lamentable degree. The difference 
between J824 and 1827 is 840, 
which forms an addition of about 
3-8ths of the former number. The 
state of the country, with reference 
to the increase of criminal offenders, 
is truly alarming; and those who 
have directed their attention to the 
subject, appear to be alike unable to 
account for the evil complained of as 
to suggest a remedy for it.—Times, 
February 18. 





Before the Reformationthere were 
no poor rates; the charitable doles 
givenat religious houses, and church- 
ales in every parish, were sufficient. 
In every parish there was a church- 
house, to which belonged spits, pots, 
crocks, &c., for dressing provisions. 
Here the housekeepers met and were 
merry, and gave their charity, The 
young people came there, too, and 
had dancing, bowling, shooting at the 
butts, &c. According to A. Wood, 
there were few or no alms-houses 
before the time of Henry VIII. ; that 
at Oxford, opposite to Christ Church, 
iy one of the most ancient in England. 
— Note to Valentine Greene's Worces- 
ter, 1796. 








NOTICES. 


We have to thank our Correspondent for the reference to the Athe- 
naum, from which we will extract the Article on Private Property. 
The translation of the Article on the ‘‘ Means of preserving potatoes 


for a great number of years, 
published at Brussels, in our next. 


” extracted from ‘ The Philanthropist,’ 





